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ASY ANTHEMS ror AMATEUR CHOIRS, 
meena in penny numbers, in ‘ Choral 
armony.”— 
14 Make a joyful noise 
a5 Sing unto God 
20 Blessed is he that considereth the poor 


24 Now to him who can uphold us m0 
3A The earth is the Loid’s EN 
71 Hallelujah;! the Lord reigneth : 
7% j Blessed be the Lard 2 
Great and marvellous & 
130 ‘God be merciful unto ts and bless us 


131 Deus Misereatur 

138 Give ear to my words 

24 Come unto me all ye that labour 
{ Walk shyst Zia my 

89 \ He shall come down like rain - 
§ Blessed are those servants - 

43 2 Enter not into judgment oe 


60 But in the last days - <« - Mason. 
64 Great isthe Lord - ° e - American, 
Arise, O Lord, into thy rest « Do, 


69 Awake, awake, put.on thy strength - Aurgiss. 
77 Grant, we beseech thee; merciful Lord Lott 
84 il will arise and go to my father - Cecil. 

Blessed are the people- . -, - 
86 —— when they said untome - Callcoft, 

129 are the poor.in spirit - Naumann, 

136 O Lord, we praise thee - - + Mosarit. 


The Lord’s prayer ow oe Denman, 
O praise the Lord 7 - - - Weldon. 
P11 will lave thee, @Lord + +  Aummel, 


Landon: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Co, 
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A COURSE OF LESSONS IN HARMONY is appearing, monthly, in this Journal, and a new posta! 
inners commences Jan. 1st, 1877. The first set of exercises should be forwarded for correction during 
whether exercises are written in Letter-note or ordinary notation, 


Correction of Exerpises, per month, 1s. 


Each paeite ade et cenpntnns Se Bis Seswanlt pe Seats Sena eine Oy Se Senne, and a 
ad Kach exercise should 


stamped addressed envelape or wrapper for a ireply. 
eiich ft o and have abundant margin left for corrections. The themes and 
worked oyt by members, will be forwarded on receipt of entrance fee. 


the theme os problem to which it 
ems, LO 
we forming themselves into clubs or choirs, as 


marked with the number of 


‘ed in the introductory paragraph of “First Steps,” 


may if they choose send, each month, only a single set of exercise: worked out jointly. 
Members requiring further information upon points respecting which they are in doubt, are requested to write 


each legibly, leaving space for reply, and enciosing a 
} reno members ape requested to send in their names and entrance fees without delay. 





addressed envelope. 
Students are 


zausical knowledge which is requisite (refer to ‘‘ First Steps,” h 11): 
lity, the fact will be candi dhs ‘cxttinee too 


to the preligainary 
if, however, the earlier exercises show decided i 
returned. ‘* Memoranda on Interval,” in THE 
Exercises for comectien, and all 
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First Steps in Musical Composition.—/ continued from last Number.) 


198. Other chords, however, are efficacious only so far as they represent the 
dominant seventh ; for the latter is the real source of power, and according ‘as We intro- 
duce the dominant seventh of this, that or the other key so is the modulation. Thus 
any melodic progression can be made to appear in many different keys ; for instance, G, 
F sharp, G can be harmonized for the following and other keys:— , ; 


Fig. 126. G Major. Fig. 127. G Minor. Fig. 128, 2 Minor. Fig. 129. ¢. 
ie Lf. 


== ee eo 
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The last of these examples is stated to be in the key of C: true, it employs sounds which 
are foreign to that key, but as the sounds comprised in the second chord cannot, with- 
out altering the succeeding chord, be legitimately referred to any other key, we do not 
consider it as eftecting modudation in the proper sense of the term, but prefer to call it a 
chromatic chord. 


199. In paragraph 195 it was shown that the dominant seventh of a new key should 
contain its third; it is, therefore, safe to conclude that every chord of the seventh ought 
to contain its third, and the student will please add, to the rules already laid down in 
paragraphs 117 to 119, this—Onmut the 7/7 rather than the éhird. 


200. Fig. 130 provides a table of reference showing the dominant seventh in all 
keys. The sharps or flats required to express it are inserted against each note, but how 
many of them will appear as accidentals depends upon what is the key modulated from: 
if the key modulated from is that of C the whole are necessary, if from some other key 
those already in the signature have to be deducted, and in cases where a note has been 
sharpened or flattened in the signature a natural is needed if the note is natural in the 
example. The dominant seventh is pre-isely the same whether the key is major or 
minor, but in the latter case the nature of the signature necessitates the use of difterent 
accidentals. In all major keys we term the sounds which form the dominant seventh 
SOL, TI, RE, FA; and in all minor keys, MI, SOL sharp, TI, RE: the notes in the examples 
throughout this work are lettered accordingly. 


Fig. 130, The Dominant Seventh in all keys. 
ch C C% Db -D ED E F FE Gh G Ab A Bb 


ae ay oe ; ee ge ora Er Geers era 


CHOICE OF NEW TONIC, 


201, Although the composer is unfettered in his selection of the sound which shall 
become the new key-tone, certain considerations generally limit his choice to a few 
keys, On the one hand it is desirable to effect a very decided ‘alteration in the pitch of 
the key, thus making the new key 4 conérast to the one departed from; on the other hand 
it is pleasing to the ear, and easy for the singer, to modulate into a nearly related key, é.¢. 
a key which necessitates the fewest possible alterations in the sounds already in use. The 
smallest possible alteration is the substitution of only one new sound ; and, let the key be 
what it may, three others are thus related to it—viz., 1, the key a f//h higher, termed ¢he 
hey of the dominant because the dominant (of the key modulated from) becomes the new 
tonic; 2, the key a fourth higher, called the hey of the subdominant for a similar reason; and 
3, the relative minor or relative major according as the key modulated from is major or 
minor. Because of their nearness of relation, therefore, and because of their effecting the 
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required alteration in pitch, the first two of these keys are very frequently employed for 
the purpose of change of ey: for a change of mode the last is the key most olten chosen. 

Next to these the most usual modulations are a.change of mode to the simélar major or 
aninor of the.key modulated from, and a change of both key and mgde from a major key 
to the ré/aiive minor of either of the two first-mentiqned keys. 


202. ‘For the reasons stated in the preceding paragraph, the most natural and, speak- 
ing generally, the most usual.ways of modulating are the following:— 


From,a Major Key. 


=ze* 
Se 
ae 


peta a 
—— r 





"Modulation to the:key of the Dominant. (Change of key). 
” n Subdominant. 

PY ” ” "Relative Minor. (Change of mode). 

4. ” ” Similar 

5- ” ” -Relative Minor of No. 2. ( Change of key and mode ). 
6. ” ” ” No. 1. ” 

“From.a Minor Key, 

4. "Modulation to the~ Relative Major. (Change of mode). 

8. -» ” Similar 

9. ” -< » key of the Dominant. ( Change of key). 
10. " - Subdominant. 
Il. ” oo “Relative Major of No.9 ( Change of key and moZte 
12. - a - No. 10. 


other 
_— 


” 


“CHANGE.OF KEY—FROM A MAF¥OR REY. 
“The technical mames and:the.sol-fa syllables are now employed as explained in paragraph 189. 


-203. -As already stated every key has, in addition to its relative major or minor, two 
‘nigh of the-same mode.as itself very closely related to it—viz., 1, the. key which is 
(ora.fourth: lower),and formed upon its dominant; and 2, the key which is 


‘(or-a fifth lower), and built upon its subdominant, When the key modula- 
‘sod dona is. major, a change to the first-mentioned key causes the dominant to become 
.the:new Do, and. is equivalent to adding;a sharp to, or subtracting a flat from, the signa- 
ture : a change tothe other key is the reverse of this, causing the subdominant to become 
the new..p9, and.is. equivalent ta adding a. flat to, or subtracting a sharp from, the signa- 


dure. 


204. “The relation which these. two.accessory keys bear to the principal key is 


shown in fig. 131. 
Fig. 131. 








KEY OF THE SUBDOMINANT, 





PRINCIPAL KEY, 
Or Key in which the Tune is, 


KEY OF THE DOMINANT. 








_New sox or. Dominant ...... 


gy =FA-or Subdominant . ... > 
-» MI or Mediant: ........:. 


ge DO OF TONIC 2.6.00.0000-ereee 


Tr or. Leading tone ... 
LA or Submediant...... 


SOL or Dominant....... 
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«« New Fa or Subdominant. 
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mi or Mediant. 


RE or Supertonic, 


do or Tonic. 
T1 or Leading tone. 


LA or Submediant. 


SOL or Dominant. 





FA or Subdominant. 
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Chord flamenctature. 


formerly only one grew is 2% public bene- 

factor, it does n@t.therefore follow, that they 

who multiply terms and names of things 

musical can be looked upon as performing an equally 
meritorious action, On the contrary, one who burdens 
the musical dictionary with mere duplicates of terms 
already existing is met doing the cause of, popplar- musi- 
cal education a service, aul pulaee ought to,be classed 
among the malefactors rather than the benefactors of 

their species.. There is such a Babel of t 

an amount ofjcenfusion in the.employment of musical 
terms—<ifferent writers using the.same terms with 
entirely distinet significations, or else employing very 
different terms to: express. precisely the same thing. 
From such trivial cases as the names. of ‘ m and 
hymn tunes up to. the terms employed by musieat 
theorist, the whole vocabulary needs Setting it order ; 
and if a young and aspiring student, in his thirst for 
musical knowledge, ventures into the higher branches 
of the science, let him obtain a knowledge of Harmony 
how he may, he will not find it in the terms and their 
significations used in the various works on this subject. 
We are, unfortunately, unable to remedy the evil 
eee eee to avoid increas- 
ing it, and as it behoves.all who pretend to aid musical 
progress to take care that they do. not over-educate the 
people, teaching systems of xames , this principle 
been adhered to in ‘‘First Steps in Musical’ Com- 
S By adopting, when possible, names already 
general use ; by economy inm-the use-of terms.; -by 


carefully restricting their. .signifieation ;-and by using 


LTHOUGH it may be perfectly tree that he - 
who makes two blades of grass spring where 


them invariably in the same. sense s-the work has. pro- - 


gressea thus far without introducing more than.one or 
two new terms, and these were given to things for 


which a.name was desirable, and to.which po generally | 


received name had been given. 

For the purpose of veo or, however, it’ was 
considered expedient to provide for such as-desired it a 
set of chord-names simpler and. handier than the tho- 

h bass figures, and also more in harmapy with the 
movlern methods of teaching vocal mari. A new modé 






1 


sary toadd fusther tothe already overloaded system of 
musical teyas. The circumstances of the case having 
\ been represented to him, we have much pleasure ia 
stating that Mr. Curwen has permitted us to use the 
‘Tonic Sol-fa nomenclature of chord¢ fromr-his “How 


 to-observe Harmony,”——viz., 
: TRIADS. 
: , [Triad of po for Example}. 
Root in the bass Pa ee 


- Third im the bass, or rst inversion ......... Db, 
Fifth in the bass, or 2nd inversion ..,.......Dé 


‘ Ghorps oF THE SEVENTHY 
ee [Chord ofso. for Example}. 


” Root f& the bass .........scsssecesecersenpeeee. 798 
‘Third’in the bass, or 1st inversion..,.,...: 
Fifth in the bass, or 2nd inversion........+."% 
) Seventh im the bass, ov 3rd inversion...... "6d 
} Only the initial letters of:the-sol-fa’ syllables are used, 
ane eee, Oe eee Se ee ee 
4 at t ; f = , 
is is in ok Br fal When the 
the 
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ATURE provides many different 
kinds and qualities of voice ;, but 
in the construction of instruments 


of the voice—art has gone still 
farther.. Sound, as we.are aware, 
is only the vibration of some sono- 
rous body,.conveyed .by and also modified by 
the air—but what a variety there is in the 
efiects produced! What a difference there is 
between the tone of a bell, and that of instru- 
ments in which the sound is produced by 
wind, by keys, by bow, by twanging a. string, 





—origiually designed in--imitation: 









or by friction! Ih each of these great div 
sions, how: numerous. and. how minute t 

gradations in the quality of the sounds! Ye 
‘ad is- not accompli vevery day new di 
coveries and inventions- open up new path 
}. and these in their tusm lead to-fresh disco 

eries and further improvements. 

}- The most ancient musical instruments 

* which mun vinied beetles are string? 
_ instruments p! twitching, such as { 
lyre, the cithara, and the harp. The ancie 
monuments contain numerous representatic 

| .Of them; but their forms difter, and are char 
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teristic of different nationalities. The lyre | Amthology. Steel or brass wires do not seem 

and the cithara were peculiar to the Greeks, | to have beem known to the ancient musicians: 

the Romans, and the inhabitants of Asia | on the other hand, certain authors state that 

Minor: the harp appears to have belonged | strings of fax were employed at first—a state- 

more especially to the inhabitants of Upper | ment which is scarcely credible, for strings of 

Asia, Egypt and the North of Europe. such a material could produce only a dull 
Heathen mythology, which is interwoven | tone at best. 


with Grecian history, ascribes to Mercury the Until a comparatively modern date, the 


ES Bas a 


S.C. 
= 

hr te SP MSH 

tap, Aes OP ates 7 


ing ee 
<n 


invention of the lyre. Originally, this instru- | harp made no provision for change of key, it ve 

ment had only three strings: their number } being quite impossible to put upon — ae 

was, subsequently i but did not at | sufficient in number to form the c de 
' 


any time exceed seven. The lyre was, con- | scale, with sharps and flats ee we It was 
sequently, a very limited instrament: it had | about the year 1600, and in the Tyrol, that 
not, like the guitar, a finger-board by means | the idea first occurred to add hooks 
of which each string could be made te pro- | instrument, and raise the pitch of the strings 
duce different sounds, and thus the lyre with. | when required: the necessity of employing the 
seven strings could emit only seven sounds, | hands to work the hooks proved very trouble- 
Hence the performer could not alter the key - some, however, and in the year 1720 a con- 
without changing his lyre. ‘The various kinds } trivance for moving them by the feet (called, 
of lyre in use were called the «ythara;. the |, therefore, a feda/) was invented in Donawerth 
dielys, and the pharminx : these were some- | by an instrumeni-maker named Hochbrucher, 
times played by twitching the strings with the | Rude and imperfect though were, the 
fingers, but more: usually the sounds were pro- | pedals served the —_ ; but'the difficulty 
duced by means.of a hook termed a pércteum,, |, @f using. band and foot simultaneously—an 
and this fact slows that only one string was. |; Operation to which the performers were unac- 
sounded at the same time. } customed—prevented the general ion of 

The origin of the harp is shrouded it the |; the invention. Hochbrucher, @ nephew of 
mists of antiquity. It is found in India,, Egypt | the former, and imhis own daya good harpist, 
and Italy, appears upon the most ancient | greatly improved the use of the pedal about 
monuments, and existed among the Hel rews, [| the year r'770;,and at a later date Naderman, 
the Scandinavians, the ancient Britons and a | am instrument-maker in P, brought the 
still more ancient people, called Are: but / mechanism of the hooks to: still aot per- 
whether these various nationalities obtained it, [ fection. Defects, however, still in the 
one from the other, or originated it for them- principle upen which the hooks wese con- 
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“= selves, is uncertain. As the harp was used } structed, for it rendered them liable to many 
is ale in ancient India and Egypt, it is extremely | accidents, and. Sebastian Erard succeeded in 

lier probable that it was familiar to the Greeks [! contriving a better mechanism which caused a 
ee and Romans: its modern name, however, is | fork to pinch the string without drawing :t out 
rig ae never employed by the ancient authors, It is | of the perpendicular, as was done in te tor- 
sare {ar erally supposed. that the drigone or sam- | mer arrangement. Erard, through the success 
was neither more nos less than a harp. } which.attended his invention, was induced to 

It is proved,.in a commentary om the peems |, add farther improwements.still desirable ig the 


of Callimachus, that all the instruments whieh: |. harp, enabling each stsing to produce three 
had oblique strings, (like the weblum, the |, sounds—viz,, the flat, the natural and the 
barbitos, the psalterium amd the: sambugue,; | Shap + this. he accomplished by means of a 
mentioned in the Holy Scxiptures and im the } mechanism with a double movement. These 
writings of antiquity) were of the nature of. a |. harps appear to possess every desirable excel- 

rat harp, and that they were of Phoenician, Syrian | lence, 
ute t or Chaldaic invention. It.isalso undexsteed } Although we have stated that the Greeks 
s! Ye that the instrument whichthe Romans termed | were not acquainted with the use of a finger- 
a cinnara was a harp, its name. being derived |. boasd in instruments played by ing— 
w pall from the word dynnor os Aynnar used. in. the | enabling the. pervormer te elicit ae. 
a cise’ Hebrew Bible to designate David's arp: The } ent sounds from. the same string—yet some 
strings on the ancient were originally |, examples,of this model of instrument appear 
ments thirteem in number, bat im the coumse of time |) on. the Egyptian. monuments, leading to the 
tring? were increased.to twemty or even forty: they | inferenee that the-art of music had made some 
th ast were of catgut, similar to those of the modern progress among this people. Stringed instru- 
¢ anciel] = harp, as appears froma Greck epigram in. the , ments, played. by witching, and having finger- 
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boards, were probably invented in the East. 
The wina of India, which consists of a bam- 
boo body, attached to two large gourds, and 
which is mounted with several strings which 
are pressed on frets by the fingers, is the type 
of all instruments of this class; but ‘the wud 
or /uth, which was imported into Spain by the 
Moors, has probably provided the «universal 
model. ‘The body of the lute, flat m front, 
and convex on the back, has a wide finger- 


different chords—an operation termed “play- 
ing with the string lowered.” Both of these 
instruments have long been out of use. 

The mandolin, the last instrument of the 
lute tribe which we shall notice, is round, like 
the ‘lute, but smaller, and the finger-board 
more nearly resembles that of the gué/ar, spo- 
ken-of hereafter. In playing, the mandolin is 
held in the left hand, and the tones elicited 
by the aid of a quill held between the fore- 


board with ten frets for the fingers. dt has | 
eleven strings, of which nine are double, three — 
tuned in unison, and six m octaves: the first . 
two—or chanterelles—are single. This instru- | 
ment, although difficult to play, was formerly 


finger and thumb, the forefinger being always 
underneath the thumb and not pressing the 
quill:: there are four strings, tuned in the same 
manner as those of the violin. In 4taly, there 


used very extensively and successfully. 

The archiluie was a wariety of the lute, 
but larger, and having a greater number of 
strings. &t produced greater volume.of‘tone 
than any other instrument -of this class; but 
the extreme size of the finger-board rendered 
it inconvenient for the performer, and ‘its use 


The theorbe, which also was a variety of the 
late, ‘had two finger-boards, parallel to each 
other: ithe smaller of the two was similar to 
that of the ordinary lute, but the other was 
larger and carried the last eight strings which 
provided the bass. 

About the beginning ofthe eighteenth cen- 


f 


are mandolins with three strings, and others 
with five, tuned according to the whim of the 
performer. A small instrument, called the 
calascione, or colascione, is a peculiar kind of 
mandolin used by the Neapolitans: it has a 
very ‘long neck, has usually three, but some- 
times only two strings, and is played with a 
quill. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, the lute occupied the chief place in the 
chamber concerts, and were also employed to 
accempany the madrigals, ballads, table-songs, 
and other part-music, All the concerts repre- 
sented in the paintings of Titian, Walentin, 
and other masters of ‘the old Italiam -school 
show.collections of these instruments, together 


tury two other kinds of lute were very much 
used. The fandom had the same number of | 
strings, tuned in the same way, but made of 
wire instead of catgut; and its back, instead | 
of being convex, was flat. “The mandore shad ; 


with the -vocalists:: they also formed part of 
the orchestra in the young days of the opera, 
although their quality of tone was deficient. in 
brillianey,.. The lute has now wholly di 





four strings only, which were tuned te fifths 
and fourths : the highest string was sometimes 
lowered a mote for the purpose of obtaining 





peared from European music, but is used in 
the East, where .it obtains great prominence 
at concerts, 


{ Continued. 








NQNASEE. 


USIC is the ‘soprano, the femi- 
nine principle, the heart of the 
universe. Because it is the 


voice of love—because it is the , 
highest type, and aggregate ex- | 
pression of passional attraction, 
therefore it ‘is infinite; therefore 1t pervades . 


all space, and transcends all being like a divine 
influx. What tone is to the word, what expres- 
sion is to form, what afiéction is to thought, 
what the heart is to the head, «what intention 
is to argument, what insight is to policy, what 
holiness is to heroism, what religion is to phi- 
losophy, what moral influence is to power, 
ES ee enim 
verse. Flexile, gracef it — 
all things, and is limited to mone. is not 





poetry, but the soul of poetry; it is not mathe- 
matics, but it.is in numbers like harmonious 
proportions in-cast iron; it is not in painting, 
but it shines through colours and gives them 
their tone ; it is not dancing, but it makes all 
graceful motion; it is not architecture, but 
the stones take their places in harmony with 
its voice, and stand in “‘petrified music.” In 
the words of Bettina, “Every art is the body 
‘of music, which is the soul of every art; and 
so is music, too, the soul of love, which also 
answers not for its workings, for it is the.con- 
tact of divine with human.”— Child. 


And suddenly there was with the angel titude 
of the heavenly host praising God, Poe Ray 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
towards men.—Luke, LU. 13, .14. 
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From a very able and interesting lecture on 
the Tonic Sol-fa Method, recently delivered 
at Walsall by Mr. J. S. Curwen, the following 
is extracted:— 

“It may be said, cannot you modify or reform the 
old notation, retaiming the staff, but teaching it in a 
simpler way; and devising such alterations as may aid 
the singer? That is what some of our co-workers in 
the cause of popular music have done. They hawe 
attached the Sol-fa initials to the crotchets and minims 
of the staff. We do not believe in this plan, because 
we know it to be a redundancy. If the singer has got 
the So!l-fa initials before him, he does not need the 
crotchets and quavers; and though apparently he may 
learn to sing by the help of the syllables, he will soon 
find himself at sea when he tries, as he very soon must 
do, to read without them.” 

Having laid down for ourselves the rule 
that, when strictnnes. grat or small are applied 
to the method which we advocate, we shadl 
either defend it or mend it, and taking it for 
granted that Letter-note is one of the methods 
alluded to we deem it incumbent upoa The 
QuaAVER to say a word or two in reply to the 
courteous criticism of the lecturer. 

The primary object of Letternote—first ia 
point of time, and also first as to the end 
aimed at—is to provide an easy introduction 
to the ordinary notation. If, in so doing, it is 
able to originate a notation complete in itself, 
and afiording peculiar advantages to the young 
singer—well and good; but this object is at 
present—and possibly will always remain— 
secondary. . 

From the nature of the case, the easiest 


possible way of teaching to sing at sight from | 


the ordinary notes consists, accordiag to our 
idea, in employing /rom the outset the symbols 
and characters of that notation exactly as used 
therein, appending the initials of the Solfa 
syllables to aid the learner in recognising the 
tonality or key-relationship of the notes. For 
this reason, all the educatéonal works of our 
method adopt this combinatien ot letter and 
note. Such music is, in fact, the ordinary 
notation péus the seven initial letters: more is 
not required, less will not serve the purpose, 
and proof that the plan is useful as an intro- 
duction to the ordinary noiation 1s provided 
by the fact that Tunic Soria pub.ications 
adopt a similar principle, and print the Toaic 
Soi-ia notation underneath the ordinary notes. 
But Letter-note, we hold, while at least equally 
eflective, is more economical, because it occu- 
pies only half the space, 





As to the assumed difficulty of learning to 
dispense with the sol-fa initials, Letter-note 
teachers have not yet discovered it, and we 
have no hesitation in saying that it does not 
exist if the work is gone about in the proper 
way. Here again Tonic Sol-fa literature will 
supply proof of our assertion; for, if Tonic 
Sol-fa, as is claimed for it, forms a good intro- 
duction to the ordinary motation, then Letter- 
note is still more direct. A Tonic Sol-fa 
pupil, on proceeding to the ordinary notation, 
not only must acquire the ability to sing with- 
out the assistance of the sol-fa initials, but he 
has in addition everything pertaining to the 
mode of noting 4me still to learn: on the 
other hand, the Letter-note pupil has already 
become familiar with crotchets and quavers, 
and now has only to go through the other and 
easier process of learning to dispense with the 
solfa initials. If, therefore, the statement of 
the lecturer has any application whatever to 
Letter-note, and the learner finds himself at 
sea when he tries to read without the help of 
the initials, the remark will apply still more 
strongly to Tonic Sol-fa: if, on the contrary, 
the Tonic Sol-fa pupil experiences but little 
difficulty in making the change, then it is safe 
to say that the Letter-note pupil experiences 
aone whatever. 

From this point of view, therefore, and 
considered as introductory to the ordinary 
notation, the combination of letter and note 
so far from being a redundancy, is really a 
wealth, a strength and an economy for educa- 
tional purposes. 

But, probably, the lecturer’s remark had 


| more especial reference to Letter-note viewed, 
| not as intreductory to something else, but as 


a notation standing upon its own merits: if so, 
we hold that even here it has its good points, 
Believing, as we da, that while Tonic Sol-fa 
giwes the singer certain advantages it deprives 
him of others, and takes away from the player 
many more—an objection which does not 
apply to Letter-ne ieving, too, that the 
erdinary notation suits a certain class of singers 
better than either Tonic Sol-fa or Letter-note, 
we do not consider it to the interest of the 
public that crotchets and quavers should pe- 
rish. But we must reserve these points tor 
consideration at a future time : for the present 
we conclude by remarking that although .in 
works which are introductory Letter-note is 
compelled to adopt the oruinary symbols in 
thew integrity, in other works it is free to 
develope itself in any way likely to prove 
useful, further, that other forms of Letter-note 
which involve fewer symbols are possible, 
have recently appeared in this Journal, and 


| now await the werdict of the public. 

























































































































































































































































THE QUAVER. 


METZLER & CO."S PENNY PART- SONGS. 


Arranged for Four Voices, Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Bass. 
sy EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. 
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Ring the Bell, Watchman. 

eo mo to clean, Mother. Lillie Dale, 

Lulu is our darling pride. Annie of the Vale. : 

The Hazel Dell. Under the Willow she’s sleeping. 

Watching for Pa, Toll the Bell. 

Some Folks. 

Hark! = Fra Angels sing, and Christians 
Awake. 


Hail Columbia. 

Spangled Banner, 
The Marseillaise. 
The Watch on the Rhine, 
The German Fatherland, 
The German Rhine. 
Just before the Battle. 
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ust alter the Battle. 
ule, Britannia. 
The tight little Island. 
Ye Gentlemen of E nd. 
The Red, White, Blue, 
Hearts of Oak. 
British Grenadiers. 
The Bay of Biscay. 
Annie Laurie. 
God : ave the Queen, 
The Campbell« are coming. 
Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled. 
Within 9 mile of Edinboro’ Town, 


London: METZLER & ¢ Con 37, Great Marlborough Street. W. 


NEW ‘PART SONG. 
Now Ready, price 6d, OVE YOU FOR’ BEAUTY. 
OUNOD’S “SEND OUT THY LIGHT” HAMILTON CLARKE, — end 
G up| 
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(Anthem). For the use of success by Henry Leslie’s 
ridui diadine ee! ves Copy, ad. Folio Edition, 1s. 6d. 


. Great Maal London: Metzler & Co. 
37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 39, Great Marlboroagh Street, w. 
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LETTER-NOTE EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
On the Tonic or Do-for-the-key-tone Principle. 


A GRADUATED OOURSE of Instruction in Singing,—-By Dayid Colville and 
Bentley. Tn hin course the sol letters ave gradually withdrawn. apie i doth, pit eked fate 


in wra rE PUPIL Is, 
Fa tne Pie 3 the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above course, 


published spicy In two Ore. ait 
THE LETTER-N OD, Elementary vena Ey course of soe 
instruction in vocal — 47) if Io this course the notes are lettered throughout. Price in 
cl ilt lettered, 1s. 6d. Si 4 saws { 
OHORAL @ IDE. —Conmining the Songy, Exess and Diagrams in the sbore core, 


peblshed weparate tay In two 
Hares for JUNIGR 09 oa bass, and salute for schools r¢ Be Toe az = ae 
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TRANSPOSITION ENDEX.—A i RTE EES 


wag he a PRIMER. New clemontary work tn preparation, 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paterpogter Row: Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter & Oo, 


London: F. RITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row, Edinburgh : JOHNSTONE, HUNTER, &CO, _ 
Printed at the “*Quaver’, Masia Puss, 43, Lismore Read, London, o 
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